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ableiten aus der Tendenz zur Okonomie, aus einer Regel zur 'Okonomie, diese 
aber ist, und muss in unserem System vollig grundlos und freiwillig bleiben" 
(p. 236). In thoroughly Kantian fashion the author recognizes the apriori: 
"Alles das aber, was wir Tendenzen zum Handeln genannt haben, ist hier, 
genau nach I. Kants grosser Entdeckung, apriori, d. h. unser Aufbau ruht 
in seinem letzten Fundament auf solchen Festsetzungen, und da unser 
Aufbau das ganze der wissenschaftlichen Erkenntnis enthalten soil, so sind 
diese also 'vor' aller Erkenntnis dieses Aufbaues, d. h. apriori" (pp. 236-7). 
A bibliography follows, with running commentary. 

While recognizing many merits in the above work — of structure, clearness, 
carefulness in argument, and the customary (and wholly admirable) Teutonic 
patience, one cannot but feel that the book may be of more advantage to the 
author's philosophic standing than to the advance of philosophic knowledge. 
There seems to be very little that is new; old positions are re-fortified, other 
old positions are re-refuted. The author appears as one with a definite position 
indeed, but one reads a treatise on Naturphilosophie in the hope of securing 
more information about the meaning of science's categories, and has a right 
to be disappointed at finding only one more defence of Kantianism, Machian- 
ism, or other -ism. This relative unfruitfulness is partly due, we must believe, 
to a certain provincialism which is rather prevalent in current German philos- 
ophy. Of recent non-German authors in this field, Poincare and Duhem are 
the only ones mentioned — save for a merely nominal reference to Whitehead, 
Karl Pearson, and Russell. The important work of Meyerson in France, — to 
say nothing of the whole movement of which Bergson is the culmination — the 
detailed discussions of Russell in England and of Royce in our own country, 
upon the philosophy of science, are such as no writer in this field can afford 
to leave unnoticed. We remain in the hope of further work from Dr. Dingier 
upon Naturphilosophie, but upon broader lines. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Dartmouth College. 

La notion d'experience d'apres William James. Par Henri Reverdin. 

Geneve et Bale, Georg et Cie. — pp. xxii, 221. 

M. Henri Reverdin thinks that the concept of experience has been important 
in the history of philosophy, and has set himself in this book the task of 
bringing together in order as chronologic as is compatible with logical form, 
the contributions made to the development of the concept by William James. 
In the latter's thinking, M. Reverdin believes, the concept of experience was 
central. Concerning James's use of it he attempts to establish that James, 
"far from presenting at all times one and the same definition or description of 
experience, and a unique and single theory of experience, has regarded it from 
a multitude of points of view and has delivered upon it numerous and diverse 
pronouncements which cannot all be reconciled." Accordingly James is to 
be observed (1) "at the outset of his career, the partizan of empiricism," 
contrasting reality with possibility, championing contingency; (2) as psy- 
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chologist, describing 'the stream of consciousness'; (3) as epistemologist, 
formulating a theory of experience different from the foregoing and distin- 
guishing between inner and outer experience, empirical truths and necessary 
truths; (4) as radical empiricist, defending the theory of 'pure experience'; 
(5) as student of the varieties of religious experience. 

M. Henri Reverdin carries out this program faithfully, expounding the 
variation of the meaning of experience which the ripening knowledge of the 
years led James to make. But M. Reverdin does not see in this variation a 
development. He sees a contradiction. In his concluding chapter he 
points out, with the effect of reproach, that James did not conclude his specu- 
lations with what he began them; the meaning of experience had changed for 
him: by the laws of logic he had committed a crime. Alas! In this respect 
M. Henri Reverdin invokes the credo of the orthodox philosophiae doctor, and 
applies the canons of orthodoxy in criticism. These ordain that a thinker's 
life-work must be a formal consistency rather than a growth, and that logical 
validity is more important than material. 

This is the fundamental reproach which M. Henri Reverdin levels at James 
— that the meaning he assigns to experience "comes and goes between two 
extremes: on the one side, the content of experience (l'experience); on the 
other, pure experience (l'experience pure). . . . the latter cannot be ex- 
perienced, the former is not a term toward which it moves, but only ... a 
point of departure for every scientific and philosophic operation" (p. 207). 
And this is contradiction. In another place M. Reverdin writes ... "in 
reading James I get the impression that however close he approaches to ob- 
jectivism (thus our knowledge of empirical truths would be absolute: a du- 
plicate of the object itself) he remains subjectivistic in an equal degree (all our 
sciences would be without direct contact with the real, in addition to being 
contingent, to participating in the contingency of spirit itself) and in an equal 
degree, finally, in his radical empiricism (a certain interpretation would entitle 
us to call it his "experiencisme") the distinction between object and subject 
appears to evaporate, either in the absorption of the object by the subject 
or in the absorption of the subject by the object" (p. 212). 

These citations need no help from the critical commentator to show how 
completely M. Reverdin has failed to grasp the movement of James's thought 
in its transition from methodological to radical empiricism. M. Reverdin 
gives one the impression of a reader who has succeeded in putting words and 
sentences together rather than in tracing the actual relations of ideas. It is 
necessary only to note the implied antithesis between 'the content of exper- 
ience' and 'pure experience' (q. v. supra) to observe how far afield from the 
line of James's development M. Reverdin wanders. In point of fact his com- 
ments are the consequences of dialectical reconstruction which is a truer 
indication of M. Reverdin's way of thinking than of William James's. And 
this is clearest, perhaps, in the former's charge that the latter's cosmological 
and metaphysical speculations are not empirically grounded for the reason that 
they involve the notion of contingency, the notion that the world might as 
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easily not have been. Contingency and possibility are central to James's 
vision; so is empiricism. But contingency and possibility are, according to M. 
Reverdin, non-empirical. Facts do not carry within themselves, he urges, and 
hence cannot reveal, their own contingency. Possibility is not an empirical 
idea, etc. M. Henri Reverdin nowhere makes clear what he himself means by 
possibility and contingency, and there is no reason why, taken as he means 
them, they should possess the properties he denies them. But James's speci- 
fication of these terms is on record, and if such denotations of them as occur in 
"The Experience of Activity," in the chapters on causation in Some Problems 
of Philosophy, etc., had really come home to M. Henri Reverdin, he would 
have been in the position to spare himself the trouble of an ignoratio elenchi. 
For all that James demonstrably means by them is the perennial observation that 
in all change there occurs an incalculable element, gain and loss wraimplied 
in and not provided for by what precedes them; that novelties arise and older 
things lapse. The appear-f'wg of an wwimplied datum designates it as possible 
merely: its disappearmg is contingency. It has not been, it becomes, it is; 
it is, it fades away, it is not. This is all that can be found, in a non-dialectical 
reading of James's accounts of possibility and contingency. A possible 
chicken, he says somewhere, is an actual egg. And the egg may never hatch, 
and if hatched, the chicken may never live out its life. In a word, contingency 
and possibility are given as data in the complex we call change. Generalized, 
the perception of them is turned into an inductive speculation concerning the 
whole of reality. This speculation may never be verified in toto, but then, what 
speculation is? Does this however prevent it from getting the piecemeal 
verification of the whole run of experience, from moment to moment? If it 
does, M. Reverdin ought to be able to exhibit the snows of yesteryear and the 
birds in last year's nest. 

Horace M. Kallen. 
The University of Wisconsin. 

Man a Machine. By Julien Offray De La Mettrie. Chicago, Open Court 

Publishing Co., 1912. — pp. v, 216. 

This reprint, with an English translation and notes, of La Mettrie's essay 
L'Homme Machine is due to the department of philosophy of Wellesley College. 
The appended notes and outlines are condensed from a master's dissertation 
by Gertrude C. Bussey. The translation also is based on a version by Miss 
Bussey, but has been revised by Professor Calkins, who claims responsibility 
for it. While the interpretative and critical notes have no more value than 
is to be expected from a master's dissertation, the outlines and historical notes 
are really useful and add to the availability of the translation, especially for 
class use. The translation has been made with care. One notes, however, a 
few slight inaccuracies, as for example, the rendering of le grand singe (p. 29) 
(the ' orang-outang ') by a large ape, which weakens the force of the paragraph. 
Such slips aside (and few translations are free from them) we have to thank 
Wellesley College for a volume of real value. 



